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The International Monetary Fund announced on June 
28 the establishment of the initial par value for the 
Finnish markka at 230 markkas per U.S. dollar, the rate 
proposed by the Government of Finland. 

The parities for the Finnish markka in terms 
of gold and in terms of the U.S. dollar of the weight 
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Finland’s Par Value 


ETROUT 


en em ee 


June 29, 1951 


and fineness in effect on July 1, 1944, are as follows: 
0.00386379 grams of fine gold per Finnish markka 


8,050.00 Finnish markkas per troy ounce of fine gold 
230.000 Finnish markkas per U.S. dollar 
0.434783 U.S. cents per Finnish markka. 


Source: International Monetary Fund, Press Release, 


No. 165, Washington, D. C., June 28, 1951. 


IBRD Loan to Iceland 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment announced on June 20 its first loan consisting 
entirely of currencies other than the U.S. dollar. The 
Republic of Iceland will borrow European currencies 
amounting to the equivalent of £875,000 sterling 
(US$2,450,000) to be used to finance the cost of im- 
ported equipment for the expansion of electric power 
capacity in Iceland. The loan will be disbursed partly 
in sterling, partly in French francs, partly in Danish 
kroner, and partly in Norwegian kroner, to make pur- 
chases in Sweden, the United Kingdom, Western Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Norway. 

The United Kingdom, France, Denmark, and Norway 
have permitted the Bank to use part of their paid-in 18 
per cent capital subscription for the loan. This portion 
of the Bank’s capital is paid by members in their own 
currencies and may be used by the Bank for lending 
only with the permission of the member concerned. The 
President of the Bank, Mr. Black, stated, “As Iceland’s 
ability to service external debt in European currencies is 
greater than her ability to service external debt in dollars, 
the Bank requested and obtained the permission of these 
countries to use their currencies for this loan. Hereto- 
fore, currency other than U.S. dollars released by a 
member country has been used for purchases only in 
that country. An important feature of this loan, however, 
is that part of the amount provided by the United King- 
dom and France will be used for purchases in Sweden 
and Western Germany, which are not members of the 
Bank.” Mr. Black estimated that about half the total 
amount of loans now under consideration by the Bank 
would be asked for in non-dollar currencies. 


Europe 
EPU Operations in May 
The new tendencies in EPU operations that had become 
apparent in April (see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 366) 
were accentuated in May. In part because of the import 
restrictions imposed upon advice of the EPU Managing 


The loan is for 22 years and carries an interest rate 
of 4% per cent, including commission at the rate of 1 
per cent which, in accordance with the Bank’s Articles 
of Agreement, is allocated to a special reserve fund. 
Amortization payments calculated to retire the loan 
by maturity will start on June 1, 1956. 

The loan will help to finance two hydroelectric projects 
which will further develop the resources of the Sog and 
Laxa Rivers. These projects are of high priority in Ice- 
land’s investment program, both because of the present 
critical shortage of power and because of the importance 
of power to the country’s future development. 

The Sog project will increase the supply of electricity 
in Reykjavik, the capital, and the surrounding area, in 
which are concentrated 50 per cent of Iceland’s popula- 
tion and over 80 per cent of its industries. It is estimated 
that the new installations will meet all demands for 
electric power in the area until about 1957. 

The Laxa project will increase the supply of electricity 
in an area which includes Akureyri, the second largest 
city in Iceland; the planned expansion is expected to 
meet the area’s power demands until about 1960. 

The total cost of the projects is estimated at the equiva- 
lent of US$13,000,000. While the Bank’s loan will be 
used to pay for goods and services obtained in Europe, 
the equipment to be obtained in the United States will be 
financed through the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion to the amount of nearly $5,000,000. The Icelandic 
krona costs will be financed locally. 

Source: International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Press Release, Washington, D. C., 
June 20, 1951. 


Board, and also in part because of a genuine improve- 
ment in her exports, Germany reported a surplus of 81.2 
million units for May. This was the highest surplus re- 
ported by any country for that month, and one of the 
highest reported by any country since the beginning of 
EPU operations. The net cumulative deficit of Germany 
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was therefore reduced to 331.5 million units. The May 
surplus enabled Germany to repay completely by the end 
of that month, or four months ahead of schedule, the 
special credit of 120 million units that had been granted 
by OEEC. When account is taken of the use of existing 
resources by Germany, her cumulative accounting deficit 
by the end of May was 319.6 million units or within the 
total quota of 320 million originally allotted to her. 

Only two other countries, Belgium and Italy, reported 
a surplus for May. For Belgium the surplus (38.2 million 
units) represents a continuation of a tendency that 
started soon after the beginning of EPU operations, and 
which resulted in a net cumulative surplus by the end of 
May of 169.3 million units. Since some existing resources 
have been used by other countries to settle liabilities to 
Belgium, the accounting surplus was 141.1 million units. 
For Jtaly, the May surplus (18.6 million units) marks 
the reversal of an adverse trend that had continued until 
the end of March. Because of a small surplus in April 
and the larger one in May, the net cumulative deficit of 
Italy was reduced by the end of May to 58.7 million 
units, of which 42.5 million units had been covered by 
use of Italy’s sterling balances. Switzerland was the only 
other creditor country in May, although her surplus was 
only 2 million units and her net cumulative surplus 15.8 
million units. 


The United Kingdom reported a deficit in May of 
27.1 million units; however, she still remains by far 
EPU’s major creditor, with a net cumulative surplus of 
659.4 million units. When the initial debit balance and 
some existing resources are deducted, her accounting 
surplus was 423.6 million units. France’s deficit for May 
was 14 million units, and her cumulative accounting sur- 
plus had declined to 224.9 million units by the end of 
that month. 

The Netherlands continued to be a chronic debtor to 
the Union. Her deficit for May was 31.8 million units, 
a figure slightly higher than the monthly deficits re- 
ported in the past; and her net accounting deficit by 
the end of May was 225.5 million units (net of an initial 
30 million unit credit balance wholly used) or 68 per 
cent of her quota. The Netherlands had started some 
time earlier to pay in gold for part of its deficit to 
the Union. 

The positions of Austria and Greece have continued 
to deteriorate. Austria reported a new monthly deficit 
of 7.4 million units, which brought her cumulative ac- 
counting deficit to 20.3 million units. Actually, the 
cumulative net deficit by May 31 was 100.3 million units, 
of which, however, 80 million units were covered by the 
initial credit balance. The residual deficit was paid 
entirely in dollars since it exceeded Austria’s quota. The 
deficit of Greece was 9.5 million units for May, and her 
cumulative deficit was 112.1 million units; since this 
amount is still within the limits of the initial credit 
balance of 115 million units granted at the beginning of 
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EPU operations, Greece did not have to pay any gold 
to the Union. Norway and Sweden also continued to 
report a small monthly deficit. By the end of May, 
Norway’s cumulative accounting deficit was 22 million 
units (after utilization of the initial credit balance of 
60 million units), while Sweden’s accounting deficit was 
65 million units, after deduction of the use of existing 
resources. 

A monthly deficit of 23.4 million units was reported 
for May by Turkey. This was the largest so far re- 
ported by Turkey and brought her cumulative net deficit 
to 45.5 million units, or only slightly below Turkey’s 
total quota. However, Turkey has been allotted an initial 
credit balance of 25 million units in the form of a loan, 
to be used beginning May 1. After allowance for the 
use of existing resources, her cumulative accounting defi- 
cit was reduced to 22.4 million units. 

Portugal had been in the past such a substantial 
creditor to the Union that by the end of March her credit 
had nearly reached the limit of her EPU quota (see this 
News Survey, Vol. Ill, p. 358). In April her surplus 
had been very small, and in May she even ran a small 
deficit. Thus by the end of May Portugal had managed 
to keep her creditor position vis-a-vis the Union within 
the limits of her quota. 

A new deficit, of 10 million units, was reported by 
Denmark for May. Her cumulative accounting deficit 
had risen by the end of the month to 62.5 million units, 
after deduction of the use of existing resources. Since 
Denmark’s quota is 195 million units, gold payments 
have already been started for part of her debit to the 
Union. 

Source: Agence Economique et Financiére, Paris, France, 
June 18, 1951. 


U.K. Bank Charges 

The Committee of London Clearing Banks has an- 
nounced that, in view of present monetary conditions and 
the ever-increasing running expenses, it is contemplated 
that modest increases of 4% per cent and ¥% per cent 
should be made in the interest rates charged to borrowers 
in cases where the lending rate is comparatively low, but 
that this is a matter which will be dealt with domestically 
by each bank with its own customers and not by general 
application. The Economist states that this movement 
springs purely from the banks’ concern about the pres- 
sure of costs upon earnings and is not the result of any 
action by the monetary authorities to use dearer money 
as a deliberate weapon of disinflation. 
Source: The Economist, London, England, June 23, 

1951. 


Agricultural Problems in France 


Preliminary estimates as of June 1, 1951 for the 
1951-52 harvest in France point to a decline from last 
year. Areas sown are 2 to 3 per cent less than last 
year, and yields are expected to decrease. Improvement 
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is likely only in dairy products. For wheat the area 
sown is reported to be 4,205,000 hectares, compared with 
4,304,000 hectares on June 1, 1950, and the 1930-39 
annual average of 5,228,000. 

A controversial problem much discussed in govern- 
ment and professional circles in France is the impact of 
the increase in food exports on the cost of living. Refer- 
ences are often made to the possible relationship between 
the sharp rise for several months in the price of meat and 
the increase in cattle exports. A representative of farmers 
recently stated in Le Monde that this influence should not 
be exaggerated. The number of live cattle exported 
(chiefly to Italy) since the beginning of the year has 
been 25,000, while the home market has been supplied 
with about one million head; the percentage of exports 
to home consumption was therefore only 2.5 and cannot, 
in itself, be a major cause of the rise in the price of 
beef (10 per cent during the first quarter of 1951). 
Source: Le Monde, Paris, France, June 19, 1951. 


Economic Conditions in Denmark 


The deficit in the Danish balance of payments in 1951 
is estimated at about DKr 800 million (US$116 million), 
according to an Economic Survey published by the Dan- 
ish Ministry of Finance. Half of the deficit will be with 
the dollar area and will be covered mainly by ECA funds. 
The other half is with the EPU countries, and will have 
to be covered by drawings on EPU of such an amount 
as to necessitate dollar payments by Denmark of the 
order of DKr 100 million (US$14.5 million). 

Denmark will succeed in keeping the balance of pay- 
ments deficit within this estimate only if there is a reduc- 
tion of domestic consumption and investment. As a 
result of a deterioration in the terms of trade and increased 
defense expenditures, the amount of goods which will be 
available for civilian use in 1951 will be about 5 per cent 
less than in 1950, since domestic production is not ex- 
pected to increase. The main part of this reduction will 
be covered by a cut in inventories, which increased sub- 
stantially in 1950. In order to reduce domestic demand, 
Denmark has increased taxes twice during the last eight 
months. According to the survey, however, the effect 
of the tax increases will not be great, and the govern- 
ment surplus will be only DKr 50 million, compared with 
DKr 100 million in 1950. If forced savings are included, 
the surplus will be DKr 250 million, a relatively small 
increase from last year. 

It is estimated that private income will rise by 10-15 
per cent, or about DKr 1.5-2 billion, and that most of this 
will tend to increase the demand for consumer goods. 
An increase in the inflationary pressure in Denmark will, 
according to the Survey, depend upon the demand for 
investment goods and changes in the propensity to save. 
Source: Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen, Denmark, May 

30, 1951. 


Norway’s Balance of Payments 

A calculation by the Norwegian Statistical Central 
Office of the balance of payments for the period January 
1, 1949 to March 31, 1951 divides the period into three 
parts, each consisting of nine months. The first period 
covers the time up to the devaluation of the Norwegian 
krone in September 1949; the second covers the period 
up to the outbreak of the Korean War; and the third 
covers the nine months to March 31, 1951. 

For the first period, the deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments was NKr 873 million. In the period following the 
devaluation, the deficit increased to NKr 1,084 million, 
partly as a result of a deterioration in the terms of trade 
but also because of larger imports of ships. During the 
third period, the deficit was only NKr 290 million. This 
improvement was due to several causes: the terms of 
trade improved at the same time that the volume of 
exports rose and the volume of imports, excluding ships, 
was unchanged. The net foreign exchange earnings of 
the merchant marine rose considerably from the second 
to the third period, as the value of imports of ships 
declined and exports of ships increased. 


Source: Verdens Gang, Oslo, Norway, May 24, 1951. 
Greek Credit Policy 


The cause of persistent inflationary pressure in Greece 
should be sought mainly in credit policy, as the Govern- 


ment’s budget deficits are met with ECA counterpart 
funds. Ever since the end of the war, expansion of bank 


credit has been almost continuous. From February to 
December 1950 total outstanding bank credit was in- 
creased by 1,326 billion drachmas, or 41 per cent; credit 
extension by the Bank of Greece alone increased by 928 
billion drachmas, or 41.7 per cent. As a result of a 
tighter credit policy followed early in 1951, over-all bank 
credit in the first quarter was reduced by 114 billion 
drachmas, or 2.5 per cent, and credit extension of the 
Central Bank decreased by 134 billion drachmas, or 4.3 
per cent. Since April, however, the increase in credit 
seems to have been resumed. Lending operations of the 
Bank of Greece in April and May exceeded the end of 
March level by 413 billion drachmas or 13.7 per cent. 

Such an expansion cannot be justified by the fact that 
bank credit as a whole, in real terms, is still considerably 
below the prewar volume, for conditions since then have 
changed greatly. While private savings were used before 
the war to finance the private sector of the economy 
through the banking system, these savings in the post- 
war period are either used for self-financing or are loaned 
through the free money market. Most enterprises appear 
to have been able, in one way or another, to obtain the 
working capital they need. In such circumstances, ex- 
pansion of bank credit may be regarded as justifiable 
and not contributing to inflation only if it results in a 
corresponding increase in production and supply of con- 
sumers’ goods. Otherwise, it seems bound to result in 
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private gold hoarding or in other forms of uneconomic 
investment. It does not seem to be a mere coincidence 
that from July 1950 to March 1951, while credit extended 
by the Central Bank increased by 618 billion drachmas, 
540 billion was at the same time withdrawn from the 
note circulation through official sales of gold sovereigns 
to the public. Nor does the expansion of bank credit 
at lower rates of interest, which reduce costs, have any 
effect on prices, its practical consequence in present con- 
ditions being merely to increase entrepreneurs’ profits. 
A reduction of costs followed by price reductions can be 
expected only when general conditions are such as to 
eliminate the reasons for the existence of a free money 
market, so that private savings again flow into the bank- 
ing system. 

Source: To Vima, Athens, Greece, June 19, 1951. 


German Foreign Debts 


One of the most difficult questions in the German 
foreign debt discussions between German and Allied 
representatives (see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 375) 
is reported to be the extent to which the Federal Republic 
of Germany is to be held responsible for the debts con- 
tracted by the former German Reich. Since the Federal 
Republic has jurisdiction over only a portion of the pre- 
war German territory, it is expected that it will not be 
held accountable for the entire amount of the prewar 
debts. It is also reported that the German representa- 
tives in the debt negotiations intend to take the position 
that the German foreign holdings and properties con- 
fiscated by the Allied powers during World War II 
should be offset against the German debts. A similar 
position may be taken by the German representatives 
with respect to the German patents and trade-marks 
confiscated by the Allied powers. 

The principal purpose of German-Allied talks held in 
Bonn on June 5-7 was reported to be the determination 
of the amount of the German debts. The German esti- 
mate of the total prewar debts of the Reich, Lander, 
municipalities, banks, commerce, and industry amounts 
to DM 8.7 billion. The principal creditor countries are 
the United States (DM 2,760 million), United Kingdom 
(DM 1,180 million), Switzerland (DM 872 million), 
France (DM 771 million), the Netherlands (DM 419 mil- 
lion), and Sweden (DM 208 million). In addition to 
the debit balances in foreign exchange, totaling DM 6,472 
million, there are debts in Reichsmarks amounting to 
DM 2,060 million and in Gold Marks in the amount of 
DM 176 million. The foreign exchange debts include 
DM 3.6 billion owed by the Reich, Lander, and munici- 
palities, DM 1.6 billion owed by commerce and industry, 
DM 829 million owed by banks, and DM 176 million in 
other obligations. 

Sources: Rhein - Neckar - Zeitung, Heidelberg, Germany, 
May 26/27, 1951; Agence Economique et 
Financiére, Paris, France, June 7, 1951. 
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Czechoslovak Foreign Trade 


Czechoslovak imports in the first quarter of 1951, at 
the equivalent of US$246 million, were 51.8 per cent 
above those in the corresponding quarter of 1950. It is 
reported that they were abnormally high because of 
unusually large imports from the U.S.S.R. of grain and 
of cotton and other textile raw materials; therefore it 
may be assumed that there was a substantial import 
surplus. 

The share of the U.S.S.R. and the people’s democracies 
(including Eastern Germany and China) in Czecho- 
slovak trade for the first quarter of 1951 was 56.5 per 
cent, compared with 48.2 per cent for the corresponding 
period of 1950. 

Source: Ministry of Foreign Trade, Czechoslovak Eco- 
nomic Bulletin, Prague, Czechoslovakia, May 15, 
1951. 


Czechoslovak-Polish Trade Agreement 


At the end of April, a five year trade agreement 
(1951-55) was signed by Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
Under the agreement, the average annual trade turnover 
is expected to be more than 50 per cent above the actual 
annual average turnover for the period 1948-50. On the 
basis of trade between the two countries in 1948-50 (see 
this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 384), the annual average 
value of the turnover provided by the new agreement 
may be calculated at US$170 million. 

Source: Ministry of Foreign Trade, Czechoslovak Eco- 


nomic Bulletin, Prague, Czechoslovakia, May 15, 
1951. 


Middle East 

Oil in Egypt 

Control and management of Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields 
are to be moved from London to Cairo. The company 
will no longer be liable for U.K. taxes on income arising 
out of its operations, but will be subject to taxes in 
Egypt. Shareholders residing in the United Kingdom 
will continue to pay taxes on dividends. 
Source: The Financial Times, London, England, June 

13, 1951. 


Bank for Reconstruction in Jordan 

A mission of four financial experts has arrived in 
Amman to study possibilities for the establishment of a 
Bank for Reconstruction in Jordan. The function of the 
Bank will be to facilitate the operations of the UN Relief 
and Works Agency. 
Source: Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, June 

20, 1951. 


Turkey’s Foreign Trade 
The value of Turkey’s exports during the first four 
months of 1951 was equivalent to US$123.3 million, 
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which was 42 per cent more than in the corresponding 

months of 1950. Imports of $108.9 million in the same 

period were 50 per cent above those a year earlier. 

Source: Turkish Information Office, News from Turkey, 
New York, N.Y., June 14, 1951. 


ECA Aid to Turkey 
ECA has allotted $8.3 million during 1950-51 for use 
in agriculture in Turkey. This money will pay for 
imports of agricultural equipment, tractors, and spare 
parts, largely from the United States and Canada. The 
total ECA aid to Turkey during the eleven months from 
July 1, 1950 to May 31, 1951 amounted to $37.2 million. 
Sources: Turkish Information Office, News from Turkey, 
New York, N.Y., June 14, 1951; Ulus, Ankara, 
Turkey, June 17, 1951. 


Iraq’s Customs Revenues 
Customs revenues of Iraq for the months of April 
and May 1951 amounted to ID 2,700,470, compared with 
ID 1,943,771 for the same period in 1950 
(ID 1 == US$2.80). 
Source: Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, June 
20, 1951. 


American Help to Iran 

On June 9, President Truman asked Congress to appro- 
priate $24.05 million as a grant to Iran. The grant, 
which is aimed at assisting Iran in its efforts toward 
economic recovery and development, is to be for a twelve- 
month period starting July 1, 1951. This additional U.S. 
aid follows that given to Iran under Point IV, to combat 
locusts and malaria. In July 1948, the United States 
granted Iran a $26 million loan for the purchase of sur- 
plus war property. Furthermore, under the Military 
Defense Assistance Pact Act of 1949, Iran has received 
free military equipment although the exact value has not 
been disclosed. 

The Export-Import Bank has declared its readiness 
to open a line of credit of $25 million. Iran has not 
yet availed itself of this opportunity, but recently in a 
press conference Dr. Mossadegh, the Iranian Prime Min- 
ister, expressed a desire to draw on this line of credit 
as soon as the oil question had been settled. 


Source: Ettéla’at, Teheran, Iran, June 18, 1951. 


Far East 
ECA Authorizations to Far East Countries 
ECA authorizations up to May 31, 1951 for Indo- 
China, Indonesia, the Philippines, and Thailand total 
$36.3 million. Of this amount, the largest grant, $20.1 
million, was to Indo-China. Indonesia received $6.5 mil- 
lion, Thailand $6.6 million, and the Philippines $3.1 
million. 
Source: Economic Cooperation Administration, ECA 
Procurement Authorizations, Washington, D.C., 
May 31, 1951. 





India’s Balance of Payments 

India’s foreign trade for the 12 months ended March 
1951 showed a favorable balance of Rs 129.2 million. 
Total exports amounted to Rs 5,777.8 million and imports 
to Rs 5,648.6 million. The principal exports were raw 
materials (Rs 1,398.9 million) and foodstuffs (Rs 1,329.6 
million) ; the major imports were manufactured articles 
(Rs 2,886.6 million) and raw cotton (Rs 1,007.6 million). 
Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N.Y., 

June 22, 1951. 


_ Finances of Indian States 


A recent review by the Reserve Bank of India of the 
finances of the so-called Part A States—Madras, Bombay, 
West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Assam, and Orissa, the former provinces of 
British India, as distinguished from the Princely States 
—shows that the high and increasing revenues and 
expenditures, which have been characteristic of the post- 
war years, continued in the years 1949-50 to 1951-52. 
After exclusion of transfers from, or to, accumulated 
funds, and with allowance for other adjustments, total 
receipts and expenditure on revenue account for 1951-52 
may be placed at Rs 2,976 million (US$625 million) 
and Rs 3,096 million, respectively, leaving a revenue 
deficit of Rs 120 million: the comparable figures for 
1950-51 (revised) are Rs 2,920 million, Rs 2,980 million, 
and Rs 60 million. 

In the budget year 1951-52, as in 1950-51, the States 
have generally refrained from additional taxation meas- 
ures. Capital outlay outside the revenue account in 
1951-52 is estimated at Rs 1,096 million, against Rs 689 
million in 1950-51 and Rs 526 million in 1949-50. Thus, 
total expenditure of the States, excluding debt and deposit 
transactions, is estimated at Rs 4,192 million in 1951-52, 
compared with Rs 3,668 million in 1950-51 and Rs 3,379 
million in 1949-50. When account is taken of estimated 
net receipts of Rs 855 million under different categories 
of debt and allowance is made for transactions under 
deposit and other heads, the over-all deficit of Part A 
States in 1951-52 would amount to Rs 663 million, against 
a deficit of Rs 361 million in 1950-51 and a surplus of 
Rs 321 million in 1949-50. 

The deficits have been covered by decreasing cash 
balances and liquidating investments and, in one or two 
cases, by drawing upon earmarked funds. As the former 
Indian States were merged with the provinces, the bal- 
ances of the States, including cash and cash balance 
investments—which totaled Rs 1,740 million at the end 
of March 1948—may have increased; nevertheless, at 
the end of March 1952, they may have been less than 
Rs 800 million. A major part of the decline represents 
depletion of investments in Government of India 
securities. 

While development grants from the Central Govern- 
ment at New Delhi are discontinued for Part A States in 
1951-52, except for limited assistance in respect of in- 
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tensive food production schemes, the States are to obtain 
substantial resources from the Central Government, mainly 
in income tax allocation, grants, and advances. In the 
budget year, expenditure by the States on social services, 
at Rs 96] million, comprises 31 per cent of their total 
expenditure on revenue account, compared with expendi- 
ture on security services of Rs 904 million or 29 per cent 
of the total. Per capita revenue and expenditure vary 
widely among the States, from per capita revenue of 
Rs 16.3 for Bombay to Rs 6.2 for Bihar, and per capita 
expenditure of Rs 16.3 for Bombay to Rs 7.7 for Bihar. 
Source: Reserve Bank of India, /ndian News Digest, 
Bombay, India, May 1, 1951. 


Rural Credit in India 


As a means of extending rural credit, a levy of one 
per cent on all sales of agricultural produce in registered 
markets in the country, to yield Rs 95 million annually, 
has been suggested by the Indian Planning Commission. 
The levy will affect cotton, jute, oilseeds, and several 
other commodities. 

The Commission estimates that this fund should make 
it possible to step up the current rate of advances made 
by State and cooperative credit institutions from about 
Rs 420 million (approximately US$88 million) per 
annum to Rs 750 million or Rs 800 million. It is also 
estimated that the levy would enable the Government to 
establish, in a period of ten years, a revolving fund of 


Rs 1 billion. 
Source: Times of India, Bombay, India, June 1, 1951. 


Import Control to be Relaxed in Ceylon 

It is reported that beginning in July the only import 
restrictions in Ceylon will be on the import of goods 
from dollar countries, and from Japan with which 
countries in the sterling area have signed a collective trade 
agreement (see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 186). The 
re-export of any scarce commodities or essential articles 
that have been imported into Ceylon will not be 
permitted. 


Source: Ceylon News, Colombo, Ceylon, May 24, 1951. 
Ceylon’s Rubber 


Production of rubber in Ceylon in the first quarter of 
1951 was 26,000 tons, up 6,000 tons from the first quarter 
of 1950. Exports amounted to 32,329 tons, compared 
with 30,212 tons in the same period in 1950. Domestic 
consumption in the first three months this year was 46 
tons. 

Stocks of rubber were 7,860 tons on March 31, 1951, 
compared with 14,143 tons on December 31, 1950 and 
9,074 tons on March 31, 1950. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, D.C., June 18, 1951. 


Overseas Remittances to Taiwan 
The National Government Ministry of Finance has re- 
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ported a steady increase in remittances to Taiwan from 
Chinese overseas. During the first four months of 1951, 
an equivalent of US$1.4 million in overseas remittances 
was received. Of the total, about 28 per cent was in U.S. 
currency and the rest in Hong Kong dollars. The monthly 
figures are US$175,000 for January, US$277,000 for 
February, US$370,000 for March, and US$584,000 for 
April. 

Source: Chinese News Service, New York, N.Y., June 19, 

1951. 


New Japanese Customs Tariff Law 


After two years of debate, the Japanese Parliament 
finally passed on March 31 a revision of the antiquated 
customs tariff law, adopted some 25 years ago, and the 
new law was put into effect on May 1. All duties are now 
placed on an ad valorem basis; under the previous law 
65 per cent of the dutiable imports were subject to 
specific rates which had become meaningless as a result 
of the postwar rise in prices. 

The present tariff schedule is only moderately protec- 
tive, and many of the duties have been designed to give 
Japan a bargaining position in international tariff ne- 
gotiations. Many items—such as textile materials, iron 
ore and several nonferrous ores, salt and nonmetalic 
minerals, coal, lumber, rubber and resins, several kinds 
of fertilizers and oilseeds, hides and skins and other 
animal products, and books—are put on the free list. 
The tariff schedule is comparatively simple, with broad 
categories of goods subject to a single duty rate. 

The only duty in excess of 50 per cent is tobacco, 
which, being a government monopoly, is taxed at the high 
rate of 355 per cent. Other important imports are taxed 
at the following rates: 15 per cent for rice, 20 per cent 
for wheat, 10 per cent for crude oil, 10 per cent for pig 
iron, 15 per cent for bar steel, 20 to 25 per cent for 
dyestuffs, and around 15 per cent for machinery. Tempor- 
ary provision has also been made to suspend certain duties 
until March 1, 1952. 

Sources: Bank of Tokyo, Weekly Review of Economic 
Affairs in Japan, Tokyo, Japan, May 21, 1951; 
Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, D.C., May 21, 1951. 


Increase in Indonesian Export Charges 
With effect from May 1, 1951, the charges on exports 

assessed by the Indonesian Foreign Exchange Institute 

have been increased to 34 per cent and thus brought to 

the same level as import charges. The import charges 

were raised to the present level in August 1949. To- 

gether with the 14 per cent statistical duty, the total ex- 

port charges, and also the total import charges, now 

amount to 1 per cent. 

Source: Information Office of the Republic of Indonesia, 
Report on Indonesia, New York, N.Y., June 15, 
1951. 
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Indonesian Trade Agreements 

Under a trade agreement concluded with Sweden, 
Indonesia will supply rubber, tin, copra, and other tropi- 
cal products to the value of 90 million rupiah. In ex- 
change, she will obtain paper, chemical products, matches, 
ball bearings, technical radio equipment, batteries, and 
machinery for lumber worth 52.5 million rupiah. The 
agreement, which became valid on March 1, 1951, will 
extend to February 29, 1952. The payments under the 
agreement will be effected within the framework of the 
European Payments Union. 

A one-year trade agreement between Poland and Indo- 
nesia, signed recently, provides for deliveries of Indo- 
nesian raw materials and tea, coffee, pepper, and quinine, 
in exchange for Polish textiles, metal goods, textile ma- 
chines, glass, china, chemicals, and others. 

Sources: Information Office of the Republic of Indonesia, 
Report on Indonesia, New York, N.Y., June 15, 
1951; Polish Research and Information Service, 
Biuletyn, New York, N.Y., June 22, 1951. 


Philippine Import Control 

On June 15, the President of the Philippine Republic 
signed a new import control bill to be effective for two 
years from July 1, 1951. This bill incorporates all recent 
import control measures. It provides for first priority in 
the allocation of foreign exchange to government agen- 
cies, especially for stock-piling; second priority will be 
given to bona fide producers; the balance of foreign ex- 
change available will be distributed among old and new 
importers in accordance with 1949 importations. The 

bill also gives the President power to reorganize the im- 

port control administration, but he was reported to have 

agreed to let the present Import Control Board continue 
with its task. 

Sources: Export Trade and Shipper, June 4, 1951, and 
The Philippine American Chamber of Com- 
merce, Weekly Bulletin, June 22, 1951, New 
York, N.Y. 


United States and Canada 


U.S. Balance of Payments 

During the first quarter of 1951, the rise in U.S. im- 
ports of goods and services was somewhat greater than 
the rise in exports, so that the export surplus was reduced 
to an annual rate of about $2.3 billion, from about $2.5 
billion in the fourth quarter of 1950. Although grants 
under various government aid programs declined during 
the quarter, they still exceeded the export surplus by 
about $1.8 billion. Gold and U.S. dollar holdings by 
foreigners increased at an annual rate of $3.1 billion in 
the first quarter, compared with a rate of $3.8 billion in 
the previous quarter. The virtual disappearance of 
speculative outward movements of U.S. capital was chiefly 
responsible for this development. 
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According to the U.S. Department of Commerce, im- 
ports of goods and services during 1951 are expected to 
be somewhat higher than the $15.5 billion rate of the 
first quarter. While merchandise imports were probably 
at a maximum during the quarter, military purchases 
abroad can be expected to rise during the year, as addi- 
tional supplies and installations are needed to service a 
large number of troops moving to Europe under the North 
Atlantic Treaty. Shipping and tourist expenditures of 
U.S. citizens abroad are also expected to rise considerably 
above the seasonal low of the first quarter. 

Exports for 1951 are expected to be above the $17.8 
billion annual rate of the first quarter. Shipments of 
goods under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program will 
probably rise materially during the year; shipments of 
grain will rise owing to the aid to India program. An- 
other major factor which will cause an increase in ex- 
ports is higher foreign demand resulting from larger 
incomes and more ample supplies of dollar exchange. For 
the longer run, however, export prospects are less favor- 
able. To a large extent, the recent rise in exports took 
place in commodities, the output of which is expected to 
be curtailed as defense production rises. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 


Business, Washington, D.C., June 1951. 
U.S. Rubber Price 


The U.S. Government has announced a reduction in its 
domestic selling price of natural rubber to 52 cents per 
pound, effective July 1. This represents a reduction of 
14 cents per pound from the price which has been main- 
tained since December 29, 1950, when the General Serv- 
ices Administration (GSA) took over the exclusive buy- 
ing of crude rubber for U.S. consumption. The price 
reduction, according to the GSA administrator, will save 
rubber manufacturers about $40 million during the next 
three months. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N.Y., 
June 22, 1951. 


Canadian Gold Mining Subsidy 

By an amendment to the Gold Mining Assistance Act, 
passed on June 19, the total subsidy on newly mined 
Canadian gold was increased by an estimated $0.7 mil- 
lion, to $11.2 million for the year 1951. This increase 
was effected by giving the mines the option of choosing 
either 1948, 1949, or 1950 as the base year for their 
subsidy payments. Previously it had been planned to 
fix 1949 as the base year for all mines. The Minister of 
Finance, Mr. Abbott, estimates that eligible mines will 
earn an average of $2.90 per ounce in 1951, compared 
with $2.40 last year, under the assumption that production 
in 1951 will be the same as in 1950. Mr. Abbott stated 
he felt that the segment of the industry that needed help 
would be assisted more by the proposed program than it 
would be if it were permitted access to the so-called 
premium market. “Frankly, the Government feels that 
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the possible benefits to be obtained at the present time by 
exporting gold at premium prices have been exaggerated. 
... A fluctuating return from premium sales would place 
them in a much more difficult position in planning their 
future operations.” (All figures are in Canadian dollars.) 
Source: The Gazette, Montreal, Canada, June 19, 1951. 


Canadian Investment Outlook 

The official mid-year survey of private and public in- 
vestment indicates new investment plans for 1951 valued 
at Can$4,561 million, an increase of 5 per cent over ex- 
penditures anticipated at the beginning of the year, and 
of 20 per cent over expenditures in 1950. More than half 
of the increase over the earlier estimate for 1951 is ac- 
counted for by larger expenditures in manufacturing 
industries. 
Source: The Globe and Mail, Toronto, Canada, June 

23, 1951. 


Latin America 
Venezuelan 1950 Sugar Production 


Sugar production in Venezuela reached the record 
figure of 49,800 metric tons during 1950, against 41,000 
in 1949 and 26,500 in 1948. Since Venezuelan sugar 
consumption exceeds 100,000 metric tons, more than half 
of the country’s needs has to be imported. As the in- 
dustry is now being expanded, the prospects are that 
within five years the country will supply all its sugar 
needs. The importance of the sugar industry may be 
measured by comparing its 31,000 workers with the 
47,000 in the oil industry, the most important industry in 
Venezuela. 

Source: Embassy of Venezuela, Venezuela Up-to-Date, 
Washington, D.C., June 1951. 


Peru’s Trade Exchange Controls 

It is reported that, by a Supreme Resolution dated 
May 7, 1951 and published on May 15, the Government 
of Peru has temporarily prohibited the importation of 
used looms for the textile industry, for a period of one 
year following the date of the resolution. The resolution 
states that the measure was taken as a result of a petition 
presented by Peruvian rayon and silk-weaving mills. The 
reason behind the petition is believed to be that produc- 
tion now exceeds domestic needs, and that further ex- 
pansion might result in serious overproduction. 

The Peruvian Superintendent of Banks issued an order, 
effective May 17, stating that 100 per cent of the dollar and 
franc exchange received from exports is again to be 
delivered to the Central Bank. The amount of exchange 
proceeds required for delivery to the Central Bank had 
been lowered to 75 per cent on March 23, 1951, and 
further lowered to 50 per cent on April 24; but because 
of a shortage of dollar certificates in the market, the 
delivery requirement was raised to 75 per cent on May 
10. As the certificate shortage persisted, the order of 
May 17 was issued. 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Washington, D.C., June 25, 1951. 

Chilean Copper Exports to Argentina 

It is reported that the Chilean Government has au- 
thorized the export of 3,000 tons of semi-processed 
copper—representing some 15 million Argentine pesos—to 
Argentina. This operation is stated to be in cancellation 
of part of Chile’s debt to Argentina in respect of exports 
of cattle on the hoof to Chile and was necessitated, 
according to the same report, by the suspension of further 
exports by the Argentine customs officials at the frontier, 
pending the liquidation of outstanding accounts arising 
out of the previous cattle sales. Apart, however, from 
this seemingly emergency sale of copper, it is further 
reported from Santiago that Argentina “intends to pur- 
chase” the bulk of the new quota of 80,000 tons of copper 
which, in future, Chile will have available for free export 
under the new agreement with the United States. 
Source: The Review of the River Plate, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, May 18, 1951. 


Other Countries 
Australian Contribution to the Colombo Plan 


Part of Australia’s economic assistance in the first 
year of operations of the Colombo plan (see this News 
Survey, Vol. III, p. 273) will take the form of supplies to 
India, mainly of wheat, worth £3,360,000, supplies to 
Pakistan worth £1,600,000, and to Ceylon, worth 
£240,000. India and Pakistan have already accepted 
these offers in principle. 

Source: 1'he Times, London, England, June 16, 1951. 


Mine Wages in South Africa 

An agreement between the gold producers’ committee 
and the three mining unions in South Africa was an- 
nounced on June 15, providing for higher wages for 
18,000 mine workers, to be made retroactive to January 
1. The increases are 2d. an hour for men paid on an 
hourly basis, 1s.4d. a shift for men paid on a shift basis, 
and £2 a month for employees paid on a monthly basis. 
Source: The Times, London, England, June 16, 1951. 


International Financial News Survey, written by 
members of the staff of the Fund, is based on mate- 
rial published in newspapers, periodicals, official 
documents, and other publications as cited at the 
end of each note. Explanatory material may be 
added, but no Fund editorial comment or opinion. 
Therefore any views expressed are taken from the 
sources quoted and are not necessarily those of the 
Fund. 


The News Survey is published weekly, except in 
the Christmas and New Year weeks. It may be ob- 
tained by applying to 

The Office of Public Relations 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
1818 H Street, N.W. Washington 25, D. C. 
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CANADA—Continued 
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Monnet Plan, 350 

National income, 207 

Newsprint contract with Canada, 394 

Payments agreements: Argentina, 260; 
Brazil, 339 

Price changes, 94, 245, 310, 318, 382 

Price Stabilization Fund, 311 

Raw-material price policy, 117 

Savings, private, 341 

Schuman Plan, 126, 302 


INDEX 


Taxation, 59, 311, 335 

Tourist receipts, 150 

Trade agreements: Argentina, 260; 
Germany, Western, 184; Indonesia, 
258; Poland, 249 

Wages, 78, 166, 207, 286, 303 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
Diamond output, 23, 396 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
See Indo-China 


FRENCH MOROCCO 
Foreign trade, 132 


GERMANY 


Eastern 
Industrial production, 112 
Price changes, 95 
Trade agreements: Czechoslovakia, 
112; Germany, Western, 27, 264, 
352; Hungary, 113; Poland, 112; 
U.S.S.R., 112 
Western 
Balance of payments, 191, 208, 335 
Blocked accounts, 3, 305 
Budget, 12, 89, 391 
Capital formation, 240 
Central bank, 183 
= nn, 61, 168, 215, 249, 287, 


Can issue, 7 
ng ee A wae 8 
— restrictions, bas. ? 380, 327, 


Credit to Yugoslavia, 137 

Debt, foreign, 127, 183, 255, 375, 400 

Economic controls, 223, 280, 312 

ECA counterpart funds, 27 

Economic position, 191, 336 

Employment, 4, 45, 175, 240 

EPU position, 19, 142, 160, 167, 173, 
205, 208, 238, 261, 264, 296, 301, 
817, 334, 358, 366, 397 

Foreign exchange: controls, 3, 35, 
280, 305, 312; Deutsche Mark 
holdings of the Netherlands, 51, 
88; Deutsche Mark quotation in 
London, 208 

Foreign trade: controls, 223, 264, 
272, 280; value, 19, 167, 255, 351, 
383; with China, 307; with the 
Netherlands, 51, 88 

Government borrowing, 12 

Investment program, 27, 336, 368 

Output restrictions, lifting of, 312 

Payments agreements: Argentina, 
108; Ceylon, 175; Chile, 175; Co- 
lombia, 39; Egypt, 152; Greece, 
175; Iran, 169; Italy, 184; United 
Kingdom, 248 

Raw-material credit agreement with 
the Netherlands, 311 

Refugee integration program, 360 

Shipping, 209 

Steel industry, 35, 103, 368 

— Transferable Account Area, 


Trade agreements: Argentina, 108; 
Bulgaria, 175; Ceylon, 175, 377; 
Chile, 175; Colombia, 39; Den- 
mark, 150; Egypt, 128, 152, 344, 
876; Finland, 326, 392; France, 
184; Germany, Eastern, 27, 264, 
852; Greece, 175; Hungary, 200; 
Indonesia, 232; Iran, 13, 169; Ire- 
land, 27; Italy, 27, 184; Poland, 
27; Syria, 192; Turkey, 19; United 
Kingdom, 58 
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GOLD COAST 
Cocoa duty, 196, 206 


GREECE 


Balance of payments, 44, 383 

Bank credits, 137, 183 

Bank reserve requirements, 112 

Budget, 44, 295 

Credit policy, 112, 311, 399 

ECA: aid, 26, 119, 248, 360; counter- 
part funds, 160 

Economic program, 263, 271 

EPU position, 302, 367, 398 

Foreign exchange: rates, 3, 60, 88, 
190, 286, 295, 343, 351; receipts, 119 

Foreign trade: program, 3, 11, 27, 88; 
value, 3, 145, 254, 312, 360, 368, 383 

Gold market, 343 

Housing funds, 232 

Inflation, 60, 190, 286 

Investment program, 44, 320 

Payments agreement with Western 
Germany, 175 

Price changes, 60, 190, 286 

Reserve of essential goods, 319 

Share registration, 231 

Subsidies, 27, 305 

Trade agreement with Western Ger- 
many, 175 


GREENLAND 
Export tax, 286 


GUATEMALA 
Budget, 7, 388 
Coffee: crop, 140; tax, 83, 123 
Controls over importers’ stocks, 155 
Foreign trade, 91, 339, 356 
United Fruit Company operations, 7 


HAITI 


Foreign trade, 291 
Loan from Export-Import Bank, 331 


HONDURAS 
Central Bank, 1, 212 
Development Bank, 1, 339 
Food prices, 364 
Foreign exchange controls, 107 


HONG KONG 
Financial settlement with U.K., 14 
Foreign exchange controls, 14 
Foreign trade: controls, 53; value, 5, 
47, 257; with Japan, 14, 81 


HUNGARY 
Budget, 200 
Debt settlement with Switzerland, 61 
Foreign exchange controls, 120 
Loan, government, 151 
i wane agreement with Switzerland, 


Trade agreements: Finland, 326; Ger- 
many, Eastern, 113, Western, 200; 
Switzerland, 61 


ICELAND 


Budget, 295 
Foreign trade, 208, 367 
Loan from IBRD, 397 


INDIA 
Agricultural outlook, 5 
Balance of payments, 401 
Budget, 274, 289 
Burlap exports, 128, 146, 177 
Cloth prices, 241, 346 
— exports, 225, 257; production, 


Credit, rural, 402 
Development plan, 114 
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INDIA—Continued 


Economic policy, 152 

Electrical production, 90 

Evacuee property agreement with Pak- 
istan, 14 

Finances of Indian states, 353, 401 

Financial agreement with U.K., 189 

Fiscal Commission, report of, 20 

Foreign exchange: dollar earnings, 
238, 250; rates, 274 

Foreign liabilities and assets, 256 

Foreign trade: controls, 20, 58, 146, 
161, 169, 177, 185, 192, 233, 297, 314, 
821, 386; value, 18, 161, 185, 306, 346 

Grain from Canada, 267; from U. S., 
138, 249, 386 

Industrial Finance Corporation, 97 

Industrial production, 81, 256 

Investment, foreign, 105, 256, 346, 361 

Jute: controls, 192, 282; production, 
233, 353 

National income, 361 

Price controls, 105 

Public enterprises, management of, 361 

Rationing, 5, 241 

Savings certificates, 250 

Silver exports, 369 

Sterling balances, 233 

Tea exports, 129, 216 

Textile exports, 169, 192 

Trade agreements: Argentina, 260, 
846; Canada, 177; China, 314; Egypt, 
128, 318, 346; Pakistan, 46, 121, 
129, 257, 265, 274, 281, 285, 314 


INDO-CHINA 


Agricultural production, 377 
Budget, 314 

ECA aid, 70 

Economic developments, 314 

Foreign trade, 192, 298, 346 
Money supply, 322 


INDONESIA 


Balance of payments, 387 

Budget, 90, 290 

Coffee industry, 6, 354, 396 

Debt, public, 29 

Economic Development Plan, 353 

Finance, government, 170 

Foreign exchange insurance, 162 

Foreign trade: controls, 5, 90, 106, 
290, 307, 402; program, 90; value, 
162, 193, 275, 862 

Gold and dollar assets, 315 

Investment, U. S., 63 

Java Bank report, 29 

Loan from Export-Import Bank, 62, 
186, 226 

Rehabilitation projects, 15 

Rubber: export duty, 202, 307, 378; 

orts, 21, 47, 275, 370, 387 

Shipbuilding contract with Japan, 354 

Taxation, 226 

Tin shipments, 337, 370 

Trade agreements: Austria, 258; Fin- 
land, 51; France, 258; Germany, 
Western, 232; Italy, 394; Japan, 21; 
Netherlands, 202; Norway, 258, 282; 
Poland, 403; Sweden, 403; Switzer- 
land, 258 


IRAN 


Agricultural outlook, 28 
Aid from U. S., 40 

Bank Melli reserve situation, 337 
Budget, 46, 233 

Cotton policy, 225, 321 
Development bank, 392 

Economic Credit Bank, 69 
Economic policy, 152 
Employment, 4 


INDEX 


Financial agreements: Switzerland, 
113; United Kingdom, 97, 126 

Foreign exchange: controls, 18, 53, 
121, 177, 225, 265, 361; rates, 165 

Foreign trade: controls, 28, 36, 62, 
297, 352; “most - favored - nation” 
clause, 138; policy, 169; value, 337 

Gold and foreign exchange claims on 
U.S.S.R., 177 

Investment, foreign, 105, 249 

Land reform, 241 

Loans: from Export-Import Bank, 
113, 128; government, 4; to private 
business, 360 

Note issue, 278, 281 

Oil industry, 28, 97, 201, 256, 281, 289, 
328, 345, 377 

Payments agreement with Western 
Germany, 169 

Point Four agreement with U. S., 138 

Seven-Year Plan, 69, 90 

Sugar industry, 28 

Trade agreements: Germany, Western, 
13, 169; U.S.S.R., 161, 297 


IRAQ 


Budget, 321 

Capital works projects, 97 

Cost of living index, 4, 121 

Credit facilities, 281 

Customs revenues, 401 

Date production, 36 

Development plan, 328 

— agreement with U.K., 42, 

Foreign trade: controls, 90, 105, 121; 
value, 152; with U. S., 361, 376 

Industrial Bank, 69 

Japanese-Iraqi relations, 321 

Jewish property, freezing of, 288 

Oil industry, 53, 233, 321, 345 

Payments agreement with Syria, 376 

Trade agreements: Syria, 361; 
U.S.S.R., 297, 386 

Wool exports, 46 


IRELAND 


Foreign trade, 285 

Price controls, 230 

Trade agreement with Western Ger- 
many, 27 


ISRAEL 


Anti-inflation program, 313 
Balance of payments, 36 
Bank deposits, 53 

Budget, 20 

Canada-Israel Bank, 280 
Citrus exports, 81, 392 
Credit from U. K., 336 
Crop failure, 385 
Currency crisis, 113 
Diamond exports, 376 
Financial agreement with U. K., 229 


Foreign exchange: controls, 128; rates, 
96 


—— poe policy, 192; value, 20, 

* 

Four-year economic plan, 13 

Investment, foreign, 104, 128, 336 

Loans: received, 29, 169, 209, 216; 
government, 120, 288, 376 

Palestine Treasury bonds, 278 

Payments agreements: Argentina, 36; 
Yugoslavia, 306 

Securities, holdings of foreign, 233 

Trade agreements: 


Norway, 385; Yugoslavia, 306 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND 


Payments agreement with Italy, 68 


Argentina, 36; 
Czechoslovakia, 36; Finland, 327; 


ITALY 


Budget, 43, 145, 279 

Cost of living, 304 

aaron and financial situation, 304, 

Economic controls, 223 

Emigration, 223 

EPU position, 173, 262, 302, 366, 398 

Financial agreement with U.K. = 84 

Foreign exchange guarantee, 295 

Foreign trade: controls, 18, 112; value, 
35, 103, 223 

Gold imports from Switzerland, 145 

Industrial production, 151, 304 

Investment program, 118 

Lira remittances abroad, 183 

Loan, government, 167 

Note circulation, 88, 119 

Payments agreements: Ecuador, 379; 
Germany, Western, 184; Italian So- 
maliland, 68; Switzerland, 151; 
United Kingdom, 34 

Price changes, 79, 245, 351 

ees program, financing of, 


Savings, 52 

Steel industry, 167 

Taxation, 231 

Trade agreements: Ecuador, 379; Ger- 
many, Western, 27, 184; Indonesia, 
394; Pakistan, 46 

Unemployment, 43, 375 

Wages, 79, 327 

Wheat purchases from Australia, 200 

eo economic relations, 232, 
24 


JAMAICA 


Bauxite project, 84 


JAPAN 


Budget, 170 

Cotton industry, 362 

Export Bank, 266 

Foreign exchange budget, 329 

Foreign trade: controls, 139, 234, 377, 
402; distribution, 347; value, 21, 234, 
837; with Ceylon, 386; with China, 
202, 282; with Hong Kong, 14, 81 

Industrial production, 393 

Investment, foreign, 370 

Iraqi-Japanese relations, 321 

Iron and steel industry, 282 

Payments agreements: Argentina, 236; 
Pakistan, 162; sterling area, 387 

Price changes, 362 

Shipbuilding: contract with Indonesia, 
354; program, 353 

Silk industry, 290 

Trade agreements: in 1949, 29; Ar- 


gentina, 236; Burma, 169; Egypt, 


844; Indonesia, 21; Korea, 393; 
Pakistan, 162; Philippines, 37, 298; 
sterling area, 186; Taiwan, 70, 106, 
198; Thailand, 241, 250, 298 


JORDAN 


Bank for Reconstruction, 400 

Budget, 37, 

— agreement with U. K., 240, 
281 

Foreign exchange controls, 385 

Foreign trade, 152, 297, 385 

Loan from U. K., 37 

Oil refinery, 224 

Trade agreement with Egypt, 360 


KENYA 


Foreign trade, 32 
Loan, government, 228 


























KOREA 
Trade agreement with Japan, 393 


LEBANON 
Budget, 185, 306 . : 
Commercial agreement with Syria, 209 
Cotton production, 288 
Development plan, 89 
Foreign exchange controls, 46, 169 
— trade: policy, 328; value, 89, 


GATT, nonparticipation in, 209 

Gold: imports, 152, 201, 352; in trans- 
it, 352 

Investment bank, 104 

Monetary developments, 96, 265 

National Bank, 121 

Oil industry, 201, 360, 385 

Price changes, 89, 336 

Public works program, 177 

Subsidies, 152, 192 

Tourism, 128, 185, 336 

Trade agreement with Egypt, 273, 306 

Wheat imports, 52, 89, 241 


LIBYA 


Central bank, 364 
Foreign exchange earnings, 372 


LUXEMBOURG 
EPU position, 239 
Foreign exchange controls, 118, 342 
Foreign trade, 239 
Steel industry, 26 


MACAO 
Foreign exchange rates, 5 
Gold imports, 393 


MALAYA 
Budget, 170 
Currency Board report, 97 
Foreign trade, 70, 122 
Rubber export duty, 169, 201 


MEXICO 

Agricultural production, 23, 148, 268 

Bank of Mexico report, 283 

Bond issue, 107, 131 

Budget, 211 

Credit controls, 379 

Dollar inflow, 55 

Economic controls, 148 

Economic progress, 140 

Electrification plans, 235 

Foreign trade: controls, 83, 148, 171, 
a 267; policy, 276; value, 22, 83, 

5 


Government receipts, 115, 124 

Industrial activity, 123 

Industrial financing, 348 

Loans received, 15, 83, 133, 212 

Meat sales to Western Germany, 203 

Mining industry, 83 

Minting contract with Saudi Arabia, 
259 


Monetary and fiscal measures, 213 

National Price Commission, 251 

Oil industry, 71, 1380, 194, 307 

Payments agreement with Argentina, 
84 


President’s annual report, 130 

Receipts, government, 115, 124 

Savings program, 107, 131 

Sulphur production, 331 

Trade agreements: El Salvador, 171, 
308; United Kingdom, 11, 34 


MOROCCO 
Foreign trade, 132 


INDEX 


MOZAMBIQUE 
Beira, port of, 8, 24 


NETHERLANDS 


Balance of payments, 350, 374 
Budget, 111, 294, 359 
Coal imports, 26 


Consumption, 263 

Credit controls, 198 

EPU position, 173, 205, 238, 262, 301, 
334, 366, 398 

Foreign exchange: controls, 367; hold- 
ings of Deutsche Marks, 51, 88; 
position, 374 

~—oon trade, 2; with Germany, 51, 


Gold purchases, 207 

Loan, government, 319 

Oil industry, 2 

Raw-material credit agreement with 
Western Germany, 311 

Taxation, 294 

Trade agreements: Finland, 51; Indo- 
nesia, 202; Portugal, 2 


NEW ZEALAND 


Balance of payments, 204, 380 

Bank advances, 7 

Budget, 380, 388 

Colombo Plan, grant to, 396 

Foreign trade: controls, 48, 220; mar- 
kets, 32, 252; value, 316, 364 

= special exchange agreement, 
244 

Trade agreement with U.K., 32, 100, 
252 

Wool: freezing of receipts from wool 
sales, 188, 380; trade, 7 


NICARAGUA 


Coffee exports, 16 

Foreign exchange: controls, 55; rates, 
134 

Foreign trade, 339 

Loan from IBRD, 381 

Trade agreement with El Salvador, 300 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Copper companies, 188 
Foreign trade, 8, 260, 340 
Loan, government, 292 


NORWAY 


Aluminum industry, 391 
Balance of payments, 2, 136, 214, 247, 
899 


Bank reserve requirements, 175 

Banks, liquidity of, 319 

Budget, 175, 222 

Cost of living index, 68, 136, 144, 326 

Debt settlements: Denmark, 126; 
Sweden, 126; United Kingdom, 101 

Defense expenditure, 222, 263 

——- developments, 222, 247, 254, 
7 

Economic program, 95 

EPU position, 199, 238, 262, 398 

Farm income, 326 

Foreign exchange controls, 118 

Foreign trade: controls, 207, 311; 
value, 50, 279, 342 

Industrial production, 160 

Loan, government, 247 

Ships, imports of, 79, 118, 254, 359 

Subsidies, 68 , E 

Swedish credit to Norwegian ship- 
owners, 254 

Taxation, 111, 319 

Timber output, 68 


Trade agreements: Ecuador, 227; In- 
donesia, 258, 282; Israel, 385; Spain, 
239 


Unemployment, 335 
Wage agreement, 136, 144, 326 
Whaling, antarctic, 3, 373 


PAKISTAN 


Budget, 333 

Cotton industry, 129, 328 

Development plan, 138 

Evacuee property agreement with In- 
dia, 14 

Financial agreement with U.K., 41, 

Foreign exchange: controls, 217, 377, 
393; rates, 274, 285, 393 

Foreign trade: controls, 5, 114, 153, 
161, 217, 307, 314; value, 393; with 
United States, 153, 361 

Industrial development, 346 

IMF and IBRD, membership in, 16 

Jute industry, 5, 114, 121, 225, 250 

Loans, government, 138 

Loan negotiations with IBRD, 289 

Payments agreements: Austria, 161; 
Japan, 162 

Taxation, 153, 297 

Tea production, 250 

Trade agreements: Austria, 161; Cey- 
lon, 369; Egypt, 52; India, 46, 121, 
129, 257, 265, 274, 281, 285, 314; 
Italy, 46; Japan, 162; Poland, 62, 
185; Spain, 239; Switzerland, 162; 
United Kingdom, 314 


PANAMA 


Agricultural development, 188 
Bank of the Central Provinces, 23 
Debt adjustment, 107 
Development Corporation, 188 
Financial situation, 339 

Foreign trade, 55 


PARAGUAY 


Cost of living index, 196 

Foreign exchange: controls, 72, 83, 
115, 219, 372; rates, 269 

Foreign trade controls, 228 

Investments, foreign, 283 

Ministries, new, 84 

Price controls, 140 


PERU 


Debts, commercial, 39 

Foreign exchange: 404; 
rates, 39 

Foreign trade controls, 56, 64, 99, 188, 
212, 243, 404 

Loan from Export-Import Bank, 244 

Payments agreements: Argentina, 56; 
Yugoslavia, 83 

Public works program, 324 

Steel imports from Chile, 108 

Trade agreements: Argentina, 56; 
Yugoslavia, 83 


controls, 


PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


Abaca production, 250, 290, 371 

Agricultural production, 54, 193, 387 

Balance of payments, 54 

Bond issue, 30 

Capital requirements, 163 

Claims against U.S., 387 

Copra production, 211, 315 

Currency issue, 347 

ECA aid, 329, 387 

Foreign exchange: controls, 6, 71, 275; 
reserves, 154; tax, 307 

Foreign trade: controls, 6, 98, 258, 
— 403; value, 54, 363; volume, 6, 


Gold and silver production, 363 
Government enterprises, sale of, 106 
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PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC—Continued 
Government finance, 394 
Investment, 47, 234 
Jute bag industry, 329 
Price controls, 21 
Reconstruction projects, 81 
Sugar production, 81, 290, 378 
Taxation, 122, 266, 322, 329 
Tobacco production, 371 
Trade agreement with Japan, 37, 298 
U.S. economic mission, 15, 141, 170 
Wage law, 322, 332 


POLAND 

Budget, 287 

Coal exports, 45 

Credit from U.S.S.R., 28 

Foreign exchange: controls, 
rates, 142 

Foreign trade, 19 

Monetary reform, 142, 160,176 _ 

Payments agreement with Austria, 80 

Price changes, 216 

Six-Year Plan, 80 . 

Trade agreements: Argentina, 260; 
Austria, 80; Czechoslovakia, 384, 
400; Egypt, 320; France, 249; Ger- 
many, Eastern, 112, Western, 27; 
Indonesia, 403; Pakistan, 62, 185; 
Sweden, 168, 383; U.S.S.R., 28 


PORTUGAL 
Budget, 44, 52, 223 
EPU wd Tg 302, 334, 358, 366, 398 
Foreign trade, 279, 304 
Power plant, 248 
Trade agreements: Netherlands, 2; 
United Kingdom, 2 


RUMANIA 
Budget, 344 , 
Trade and payments agreement with 
Austria, 68 


RYUKYU 
Trade agreement with Taiwan, 274 


SAUDI ARABIA 
Foreign trade, 152 
Income tax, 233 
Loans: from Export-Import Bank, 46; 

to Syria, 96 

Minting contract with Mexico, 259 
Oil industry, 4, 18, 80, 146, 210, 321 
Road construction, 105 


SIERRA LEONE 
Foreign trade, 204 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Foreign trade, 24, 260, 340 
Four Year Development Plan, 236 
Gold industry, 284 
Loan, government, 236, 292 
Oil from coal projects, 32 
Tobacco production, 84 


SPAIN 


Foreign exchange: controls, 35, 144; 
rates, 144 

Foreign trade, 263, 319 

Liquid fuel production, 223 

Loans: from Export-Import Bank, 
254, 286; government, 240 

National income, 103 

Note circulation, 215 

Trade agreements: Norway, 239; Pak- 
istan, 239; Sweden, 289; United 
Kingdom, 1 


SURINAM 


Finances, 24 
Export subsidies, 32 


160; 


INDEX 


SWEDEN 


Balance of payments, 102 

Bank reserve requirements, 68 

Budget, 215 

Credit agreement with U.S.S.R., 199 

Credit to Norwegian shipowners, 254 

Defense expenditures, 51, 215 

Discount rate, 127, 183 

Economic developments, 215 

EPU position, 262, 367, 398 

Financial agreement with U.K., 229 

Foreign exchange reserves, 247, 263 

Foreign trade: controls, 159, 326; 
terms of trade, 230, 304; value, 111, 
215, 230, 263, 391 

Gross national product, 215 

Interest rates, 127, 183 

Investment tax, 239 

Loan to Israel, 169 

Monetary policy, 127, 343 

Norwegian debt to Sweden, 126 

Note issue, 231 

Profits, sterilization of, 183 

Trade agreements: Indonesia, 403; 
Poland, 168, 383; Spain, 239; Yugo- 
slavia, 95 

Wages, 374 

Wood pulp and paper prices, 136 


SWITZERLAND 


Debt settlement with Hungary, 61 

EPU position, 367, 398 

Fiscal system, 60, 199 

Financial agreement with Iran, 113 

Foreign trade, 247, 360 

Gold regulations, 230 

Loan to Belgium, 294 

Payments agreements: Argentina, 
108; Hungary, 61; Italy, 151 

Reserve stocks, 199 

Trade agreements: Argentina, 108; 
Hungary, 61; Indonesia, 258; Pakis- 
tan, 162; United States, 60, 102, 126 


SYRIA 

Budget, 185 

Commercial agreement with Lebanon, 
209 

Cotton production, 225, 328 

Customs receipts, 121, 249 

Development plans, 336 

Foreign exchange reserves, 240 

Foreign trade: policy, 352; value, 152, 
177, 288, 313, 328 

= exports, 265; purchases in U.S., 
18 


Inflation, 81 

Loans: from Saudi Arabia, 96; gov- 
ernment, 297 

Monetary developments, 96, 201, 265 

National income, 256 

Nationalization decrees, 288 

Payments agreement with Iraq, 376 

Trade agreements: Egypt, 89, 306; 
Germany, Western, 192; Iraq, 361 

Turkish-Syrian commercial relations, 
278 


TAIWAN 

Bond issue, 322 

Budget, 14, 202 

Currency issue, 186 

Customs revenue, 226 

ECA aid, 168, 210, 329 

Foreign exchange: balance, 386; rates, 
122, 217, 393; system, 393 

Foreign trade, 53, 153 

Gold: certificate sales, 217; trading, 
82 


2 
Note issue, 122, 250, 362 
Overseas remittances, 402 





Rice production, 170 

Tax receipts, 257 

Trade agreements: Japan, 70, 106, 
193; Ryukyu, 274; Thailand, 353 


TANGANYIKA 


Development plan, 284 
Foreign trade, 32 


TANGIER 
Sterling rates, 8 


THAILAND 
Agricultural development, 298 
Budget, 290 
ECA aid, 328 
Economic policies, 266 
Foreign trade: controls, 29; 


250 

Loan from IBRD, 141 

Note issue, 290 

Railroad program, 257 

Rice exports, 14, 146, 186, 282, 377 

Rubber exports, 201, 241, 386 

Tin production, 53 

Trade agreements: British Common- 
wealth, 14, 377; Japan, 241, 250, 298; 
Taiwan, 353 

War claims settlement with British 
Commonwealth, 241 


TIBET 
Wool trade, 266 


TRIPOLITANIA 
Foreign trade control, 364 


TUNISIA 
Foreign trade, 300 


TURKEY 


Agricultural outlook, 185, 337 
Bank assets and liabilities, 89 
Bank credit, 96 
Budget, 201 
Cereal prices, 4 
Cotton prices, 233, 387 
Development plans, 137 
ECA: aid, 20, 401; counterpart funds, 

210, 216 
EPU position, 334, 367, 385, 398 
Foreign trade: controls, 62, 225; 

value, 96, 265, 400 
Gold: imports, 161; prices, 61 
Industrial policy, 105 
Industrial production, 216, 345 
Investment: foreign, 306; public, 210 
Loans from IBRD, 12, 133 
Meat packing industry, 20 
Oil reserves, 177 
Silo construction, 256 
were commercial relations, 


value, 





Trade agreement with Western Ger- 
many, 19 


UGANDA 
Foreign trade, 32 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Balance of payments, 116, 220 
Budget, 156, 244, 308 
Capital inflow, 180, 276 
Currency system, 196 
Diamond exports, 236 
Economic position, 872 
— exchange reserves, 40, 116, 
Foreign trade: controls, 32, 182, 252, 
308, 380; value, 156, 292 








U. OF SOUTH AFRICA—Continued 


Gold: agreement with U.K., 8, 172; 
mine wages, 196, 404; mining capi- 
tal, 8372; production, 180, 220, 300; 
sales, 206, 288, 276, 308, 333; views 
on Fund policy, 85, 308 

IMF, repurchase from, 301 

oe government, 132; received, 221, 

National income, 56, 332 

Oil from coal project, 32, 332 

Raw-material position, 388 

Stocks of luxury goods, 23 

Uranium agreement, 204 

Wool production, 236 


U.S.S.R. 


Budget, 296 

Credit agreements: Poland, 28; Swe- 
den, 199 

Investment, 240 

Loan, government, 369 

Price changes, 273 

Reparations from Finland, 304 

Savings, 240 

Trade agreements: Czechoslovakia, 
224; Finland, 326; Germany, East- 
ern, 112; Iran, 161, 297; Iraq, 297, 
oar Poland, 28; United Kingdom, 

Trade negotiations with Egypt, 191 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Agricultural prices, 318 
a of payments, 135, 222, 310, 
24 


— advances, 2, 303; deposits, 34, 


1 

Budget, 310, 317, 358 

Burmese debt to U.K., 307 

Canada-U.K. business conference, 363 

Capital inflow, 159; market, 135 

Caribbean Customs Union, 244 

Coal industry, 117, 174, 254 

Colonies: British Colonial Development 
Corporation, 31; dollar balances, 56 

Consumption, 294 

Credit to Israel, 336 

Credits to Yugoslavia, 280 

Danish debt to U.K., 17 

Defense program, 41, 239, 309, 324, 
841, 350, 382 

Depreciation allowances, 358 

Economic conditions, 309, 324 

ECA: aid, 198, 3882; counterpart 
funds, 84 

Employment, 303 

EPU position, 166, 173, 205, 239, 262, 
802, 334, 366, 398 

Exchange Equalization Account, 18 

Exports: See Foreign trade. 
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